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Our Work as a Divine Vocation 


rt Te sense of divine vocation must be restored 
to man’s daily work.” So reads one of the 
Ten Proposals for Lasting Peace issued jointly 
by the highest authorities of the great Church bodies 
of England. It is a proposal which touches all of 
us, for, almost without exception, we have work 
that we must do and daily tasks we must perform. It 
may be that we are housewives with all the duties of 
home and children; it may be that we are men earn- 
ing with head and hand the bread our families are 
to eat; it may be that we are students working as we 
prepare ourselves for a life task. Whatever our major 
job may be it can have a great meaning, for, if we 
approach our duties with the right spirit, the sim- 
plest of them can be made to shine with a fine glory 
and the trivial round can be redeemed. A great deal 
of good, necessary helpful work is drudgery for 
people because they have lost this sense of divine 
vocation of which this proposal speaks. Let us see 
if in this short pamphlet we can make clear what 
John Keble meant when he sang, 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.* 


*Verse 5 of hymn No. 1 


God Made Man to Work 


First of all, God made man to work, and the 
man who will not work is rightfully looked upon 
by his fellowmen as that ugliest of all creatures, a 
parasite. How do we know that we are intended 
to work? 


(1) Because it is obvious that if men did not 
work, the grass would grow in their streets, their 
houses fall to pieces, their crops would never be 
harvested, and men, in short, would perish from 
the earth. This proud thing we call civilization 
with its schools, churches, roads, and industries is 
the product of hard work, and people who will not 
work are like spoiled children who think that good 
homes, clothes, schools, churches are “coming to 
them.”” God made man to work, and He will rap 
hard the knuckles of a nation, class, or institution 
that forgets this. St. Paul said very strongly, “If a 
man will not work, neither let him eat.” 


(2) Because it is clear that a strong character can- 
not be formed without hard work. Orteya Y Gasset 
points out that the children of the well-to-do, the 
famous, tend to be poor imitations of their parents, 
and we all know how aristocratic groups tend to 
decay and lose their vigor. Why do the children of 
the famous tend to be inferior to their parents? 
Because the parents worked to win the fortunes, 
write the books, build the institutions, and their 
children tend idly to enjoy what the parents have 
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attained. It is the old, old story of using the talents 
which God has given us. Strong character is formed 
by work, and the man who will not work cannot 
avoid spiritual disintegration. He is running counter 
to God’s plan. God made man to work. 


(3) Because man is made in the image of God, 
who is Himself the Great Worker who created the 
world and continues to work in it. All of us know 
the famous lines, The sea is His and He made it, 
and His hands prepared the dry land.* Or again, 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained... ** These are both famous texts which 
tell us that the God, in whose image we are made, 
is an active creating God. If we are truly His chil- 
dren, we too must be active and creative. It is true, 
of course, that we do not work precisely as God 
works, for we are little creatures who grow tired, 
and there seems to be likewise an inevitable imper- 
fection in what we do. But that only means that 
we are men, not God. We are the image of God, 
not God Himself. But we too are meant to create 
and, like Him, to be pleased with our handiwork. 
We are meant to express our personalities in the 
work of our hands, whether it be in baking a cake, 
building a house, or writing a page. It is an activity 
of our true natures as the children of a creating 
Father. 


*Verse 5 of Psalm 95 
**Verse 3 of Psalm 8 


The Dignity of Work 


Christianity teaches that all wseful work of head 
and hand, no matter how humble it may be, has 
dignity. Men are not to look down upon manual 
labor, as the philosophers of ancient Greece tended 
to do, but are to look upon all useful work as hon- 
orable. The three points we have made above give, 
of course, some of the reasons for this view, but to 
these let us add two points which bear directly upon 
the dignity of work. Why must Christianity teach 
that work has dignity? 


(1) Because Jesus, the Son of God, was a car- 
penter. Our Lord was a Workingman. He labored 
at a simple bench and offered up to God, as He did 
all things, the work of His hands. Indeed, we may 
say that since His hands labored in this manner, all 
useful work has been blessed and hallowed. As 
Dr. Henry Sylvester Nash of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School said, “Our Lord went from the car- 
penter shop of Nazareth to the wood and the nails 
of Calvary.” 


(2) Work has dignity because it is the great 
God-given means by which we are enabled to serve 
our fellowmen. It is many times our lack of imagi- 
nation which prevents us from seeing this. The 
doctor, the nurse, the clergyman, because they obvi- 
ously minister to people in need, see this truth 
clearly in the work they do, but all men who do 
useful work should be shown their social function 
and contribution. The building of houses, the work 
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of the plumber, the dusting of a house . . . all of 
these can be done to the glory of God because they 
serve our fellowmen. It is not just in binding up 
wounds on the road to Jericho that men serve each 
other; their greatest service lies in the way in which 
day after day they do their appointed tasks. The 
manufacturer who compels his employees to- make 
a poor product in order that profits may be mo- 
mentarily higher not only sins against God by of- 
fending the pride of the employee, but he likewise 
sins against God in giving his fellowman an inferior 
product. And the workingman, whoever he may 
be, who deliberately does poor work stands con- 
demned for the same reason before the Great Worker 
who revealed Himself in Christ. 


The Results of Our Faith in Social Action 


What we have said so far can be applied directly 
to a great deal of fine work, and can transform it 
from meaningless drudgery to a divine vocation. 
We can see with John Keble how “the trivial 
round, the common task’ can “bring us daily nearer 
God.” But the hard fact remains that many sincere 
and honest men say that work should have dignity, 
but it does not. It should be welcomed, but it is 
avoided. It should build character, but, as much of 
it exists, it ruins health and makes men bitter. It 
should be a divine vocation, but it is not, and, 
without some changes, it cannot be. These men 
are many times, of course, absolutely right, and we 
often are true Christians when we criticize not only 
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the spirits of men, but the working conditions that 
make men bitter and cynical. There are many men 
who are compelled by economic necessity to work 
for poor wages in sweat shops, in bad surroundings 
in some coal mines, and without any of the stable 
conditions so necessary for human growth (the 
migrant workers). It would be futile to speak to 
many such people about their work as a divine voca- 
tion. They know better, and would tell us bluntly 
that they are working in situations which they hate. 
In other words, our task as Christians is not only 
to teach the true meaning of work, but, likewise, 
to help to change those conditions which make truly 
human work impossible. We must remember that 
man is made for God, and is not made to be sacri- 
ficed to bad working conditions which prevent him 
from working as a child of God. Christianity is not 
just a comforting faith: it is likewise a challenging 
faith which says that if the sense of divine vocation 
is to be restored to much work, the exploitation, fear, 
low wages that have been prevalent in our economic 
system must be removed. 

As our civilization changes, we must have stand- 
ards by which to ascertain whether we are progress- 
ing or regressing. Such a standard is the Christian 
teaching about man’s dignity as a child of God who 
is meant for creative, socially valuable work, with 
a decent wage in good surroundings. Think about 
this standard of work, and as business man, em- 
ployee, civil servant, teacher, citizen, do all you can 
in your own locality to protect and further those 
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conditions of work which make the sense of divine 
vocation possible. When such conditions are se- 
cured, it will still be necessary to continue to remind 
ourselves of the divine nature of our vocation, for 
men have a way of forgetting God even in the 
midst of conditions which do much to suggest His 
presence. But for many men in our present society, 
no such conditions prevail. 

There are two places in the worship of the Church 
where we offer our work to God. When our gifts 
of money are presented at the altar, they symbolize 
the work by which that money was earned. And 
again, when we offer all of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to God, that includes, of course, the work 
which is such an important part of our lives. All 
Christians, therefore, must make their offering of 
work as good, as true, as honorable as possible. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who de- 
clarest thy glory and showest forth thy handi- 
work in the heavens and in the earth; Deliver 
us, we beseech thee, in our several callings, 
from the service of mammon, that we may do 
the work which thou givest us to do, in truth, 
in beauty, and in righteousness, with single- 
ness of heart as thy servants, and to the benefit 
of our fellowmen; for the sake of him who 
came among us as one that serveth thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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